THE    MEMOIRS    OF
many wives an aborigine may possess, each of them has to
maintain her fire and provide a portion of the food for her
lord, it being the custom for the men to send their wives at
dawn each day upon a foraging expedition, themselves sleep-
ing or lounging until the return of their djins, whom they
reward with caresses or blows according to the quantity of
food brought in. At that time the aboriginal women were
treated as slaves by the men, who confined their energies
to hunting kangaroo and opossum, when they were not
fighting.
Rashleigh was placed on the ground, and one of the
carandjie's djins supplied his guards with a quantity of cord-
age, which he surmised had been made of yarn spun from
the filaments of bark. His arms were bound fast to his sides
and his feet were tied together in such a manner that he
was unable to move, after which the guards withdrew, leav-
ing him with the ancient and his attendant djin. The old
man again sat very close to his head and started chattering
at a great pace in a spate of words, not one of which his
listener understood.
Another djin came up bearing on a few fresh fern leaves
an apparently newly roasted fish. After a few words with her
husband, she raised Rashleigh to a sitting position, tore the
fish to pieces with her fingers and began to feed him with
morsels, which he enjoyed, despite the insipidity of their
taste. The djin then held a calabash of water to his lips, and
the strangely served meal ended. She then laid him again
upon his back, covered him with a cloak of opossum skins,
and told him, by use of signs, that he was expected to
go to sleep; and despite his anxiety, he was soon in a deep
slumber.
He awoke in darkness to the monotonous noise of croak-
ing frogs, and was unable to sleep again owing to the dull
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